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212 Hebraica. 

It is for the student of Semitic, then, to give his days and nights to the study 
of this grammar, and of the companion Coptic grammar by Dr. SteindorfE , and 
thus, at last, to gain a basis for scientific comparative study. As a guide to this, 
Dr. Erman's article in Vol. XL VI. of the ZDMG., Das Verhaltniss des Aegypt- 
ischen eu den semitischen Sprachen, sums up all that at present can be asserted 
with absolute confidence. 

It remains only to say that the translation, with the exception of the author's 
preface, which must have been done very hurriedly at the last, is idiomatic and 
careful, written in English and not, as so often, in English German. Mr. Breasted 
is to be congratulated on his work. 

Dtjncah B. Macdonald, 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 



A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE.* 



The facts connected with the history of the decipherment of the Assyrian 
language have compelled every student of Assyriology to be his own lexicographer. 
Every earnest student has compiled " lists " of words for his own use. This was 
the only way in which he could hope to keep pace with the rapidly increasing 
vocabulary and the only means by which he could attain to approximate or scien- 
tific accuracy in the definition and derivation of words and in the syntactical 
constructions of the language. Prom this necessity the real student is not likely 
soon to be relieved. Heaps of clay tablets are now being exhumed in the orient, 
and several of our museums contain a wealth of material for future investigation 
that is far from exhausted. For the specialist it matters little whether a Lexicon 
appears or not. But the case is different with the average graduate student who 
wishes to gain a practical working knowledge of the language — sufficient to 
enable him to follow and appreciate the work of specialists and intelligently apply 
their conclusions in other fields. Eor beginners in Assyrian it would be a great 
gain if a suitable compendium of the lexical results already achieved were at 
hand. Up to the present no complete work of this nature has appeared. Edwin 
Norris' Assyrian Dictionary, Parts I.-III., appeared a quarter of a century ago. 
It remained incomplete. The advance made in the whole field of Assyriology 
since 1872 has deprived his pioneer work in Assyrian lexicography of its value 
except as an historical landmark. Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch began the publication 
of his Assyrisches Worterbuck in 1887. This work is beyond the range of the 
ordinary student in the wealth of material which it offers, and in the learned dis- 
cussions of difficult points which enrich it, as well as in price. Moreover, at the 
present rate of publication the end is afar off.t Pater Strassmaier's Verzeichniss 
Assyrischen und Akkadischen Worter, one of the most indispensable works for 
advanced students, is, as its title implies, a catalogue of words with their con- 
texts alphabetically arranged and without definition. The most important 
available lexical contributions have come to us in connection with the interpreta- 



*A Concise Dictionary or the Assyrian Language (Assyrian-English-German), by 
W. Muse-Araolt. Parti., $*, pp. 64. To be completed in about 8 parts. 5s. each. Berlin: 
Reuther u. Richard, 1894. 

t His smaller WOrterbueh is, however, rapidly coming- from the press, and is well adapted to 
the needs of students. April 10. 
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tion of special texts, or works on special subjects, but these, for the most part, 
like the works just named, are not available to the student who is beginning 
his study. 

The feeling has been generally shared for several years that the time had 
come for a succinct Assyrian Dictionary, and Assyriologists generally, I believe, 
hailed with satisfaction the announcement issued by the " Semitic Seminary of 
the Johns Hopkins University " in 1887, of its intention to produce such a work. 
This intention, for some reason, has not been effected. On March 15th, 1892, in 
answer to an enquiry of the writer, Prof. Haupt wrote : " About one-quarter of 
the MS. has been prepared, and we hope to be able to begin with the printing in 
about two years." The present work, as we learn from this statement, as well 
as from the preface, owes its inception to the Semitic Department of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and the author claims " that, on the whole, the plan is the same 
as that proposed by the ' Semitic Seminary.' " Prof. Haupt has already confirmed 
this in the PAOS. in which he points out that even parts of the preface are a 
transcript of what had been written regarding the plan before the author became 
a member of the Seminary. The author, after his connection with the "Seminary" 
as scribe and contributor in this cooperative undertaking, presumably had an 
accurate register of the results, and the inference may be legitimately drawn that 
this First Part agrees substantially with the beginning of the MS., one-quarter of 
which was ready for publication in 1892. 

The work is therefore essentially a Johns Hopkins' production, and the credit 
of the work, as far as it has gone, must be divided between the author and his 
friend in Baltimore. It was in pursuance of the advice of Prof. Haupt, according 
to the preface, that the work has eventually appeared. We need not further 
concern ourselves with the history of this work of many hands, concerning which 
there seems to have been some "confusion of tongues " which resulted in the 
abandonment of the original purpose. Prof. Haupt has already promised to 
review it from the historical side, and we may safely leave the less interesting 
details of its origin and growth to him. 

The industry of the author is in many respects certainly praiseworthy. "We 
have here a collection of material sufficient to show to one engaged in any similar 
undertaking in this field the laborious character of the work. It is, therefore, 
with the greatest regret that I cannot welcome this work as one worthy of its 
author and equal to the needs of the student and to the demands of present-day 
Assyrian lexicography. Especially in this field, where the band of workers is yet 
small and the hindrances still many, all earnest effort ought to be met with 
encouragement. But, when an author enters into one of the most important 
fields and essays to furnish a guide-book for the uninitiated, he voluntarily 
assumes a function the performance of which cannot, in the interests of scholar- 
ship, be judged except by scientific standards. 

What purports to be a favorable review of the book has already appeared in 
the Academy from the pen of Professor Sayce. Professor Sayce there declares 
that he " has nothing but words of warm welcome and admiration for Dr. Muss- 
Arnolt"; but immediately preceding he writes: "I wish that the author had 
been more careful in distinguishing Assyrian and Sumerian, and both from 
ideographic expressions. As it is, Sumerian and Assyrian are mixed together 
in a way that will be confusing to the beginner and still more to the general 
student of language." Later he adds : ." The author has produced an accurate 
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work and achieved the object at which he aimed." We need not halt at this 
point to attempt a reconciliation of these antithetical judgments, nor to enquire 
what their author conceived the aim to be. We have reasons, as urgent perhaps 
as Mr. Sayce's, for expressing admiration of the author, yet we cannot unite with 
him in saying that he has produced "an accurate work." Much less has he 
produced such a work as we need. 

1. The author, as we think, very unwisely accepted the suggestion of his pub- 
lishers and added throughout translations into German. Cui bono f He has thus 
encumbered his work with useless repetitions, introduced confusion by the inser- 
tion of about thirty pairs of unsightly brackets on each page, enlarged the volume 
and increased the price of the work. The distraction occasioned by the brackets 
is all the greater as there is also a copious use of parentheses, parallel lines, etc. 
Judging from experience, it is a mistake to suppose that Germans who study 
Assyrian, or any Semitic language, are so entirely ignorant of English as to be in 
need of this proffered help. If the student wishes to prosecute his studies to 
any length, it is imperative that he learn English. The Zeitschrift filr Assyri- 
ologie admits articles in German, English, French, Italian and Latin, and the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archceology are printed for the most part in 
English and French, not to speak of Hbbbaica and others, to all of which the 
student is constantly referred. It must be quite evident to one who thinks over 
the matter seriously that the author has acted hastily and inconsistently. 

2. The need of the present is a concise Dictionary in fact, not merely in 
name. Instead of that, the author has produced a combination of Dictionary 
and etymological reference book, a product, the origin of which, we fear, is to be 
sought in a vain and jealous conceit. Whatever value or interest may attach to 
the history of derivations and definitions, the attention of the student certainly 
ought not to be diverted from the point in hand, viz., the definition and deriva- 
tion. It is sufficient to insert them, and, if doubtful, mark them so. To take the 
first case that my eye happens to catch at the moment, the word abbu nu , p. 9, 
written ab-bu-un-nu and defined "perhaps, pelican." It is said to be par- 
allel, or equal, to tusmu, and reference is made to Dsll8=Delitzsch, Assyrische 
Studien. Both words are there defined as " Pelekan." Abb unu is derived from 

- iY j^ IV. "aufblasen," and tusmu from Q^J , "aufblasen," and said to be 

the same as tV2W^T\- Turning back to page 93 ibid., where three pages are given 
to the discussion of tusmu, he reads convincing arguments in favor of the 
reading, definition and derivation of tusmu. Then he has a reference to DW. 
( no page ! ) a work thirteen years later. Here he finds no reference whatever to 
tusmu. On the contrary, ab-bu-un-nu is equated with ku-mu-u, as 
Norris, II. 567, had previously read. Moreover, DW. reads ab-bu-un-nu 
(or ap-pu-un-nu?) and defines " ein Vogel " with no attempt at derivation. 
In remark 2, we read : " Fur ein en anderen Vogel kumu namlich den Pelekan, 
s. u. a tan nari, ' Flusseselin.' " There are still two other references, viz., 
Jensen and AY. 77. He looks back to the list of " Abbreviations " to see what 
work of Jensen's is intended. Reference to the page is wanting, so he turns to 
the Glossary of Kosm., only to find that the word kumu is not recorded (only 
k u m m u .) A V. is now turned to, and here he sees that ab-bu-un-nu is equated 
with ku-mu-u and defined "ein Vogel." It is further compared with Aram. 
XrVjDN " Weihe ?" (?) and Heb. HfljK • How much now has the student 
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gained, or what is to be gained by anyone by spending time on these clever 
speculations which have been abandoned long ago by the authors ? In our own 
private " lists," these references are indispensable ; here they have no place. 
It is the business of the lexicographer not merely to collect his material, he is 
also required to express a judgment. The student here is left to himself to find 
out that Prof. Delitzsch no longer defines the word in question as " Pelekan," and 
that he does not propose for it the derivation given in Assyrische Studien. He is 
left to draw what conclusion he may as to the correctness of Pater Strassmaier's 
identification of the word with XJTJDN and HDJK • If he concludes that the 

t • : ~ t t -: 

latter is correct, he may chance to look down the column to the word i b n e t u m . 
This is defined as " fishhawk," and this, too, he learns is " perhaps " to be com- 
pared with Aram. KJTJ3K ' ^ ere * s a reference to Dsll4, where it is defined 

t • : — 

as "Pischreiher"(?) but there is no mention of DW. which omits "Pisch- 
reiher(?)" but says, " sicker = targ. HJTI3X womit hebr. JlflJK widerge- 

t , : - t t -: 

geben wird." We submit as our judgment that the student has had unwisely 
imposed upon him a vast amount of labor, the result of which must be confusion 
and distrust. Would it not have been preferable to have stated simply that 
ab-bu-un-nu = ku( tus)-mu-u , a bird; ibnetu = dudu, abird; cf. 
Aram. NJI'JDN ' Heb. HflJX ? These examples, taken by chance, indicate 

T • : ~ t t - : 

what I conceive to be a grievous mistake in a work intended for the beginner. 

S. The author seems to have forgotten the promise of the preface to give 
" the corresponding forms " occurring " in the sister idioms." The insertion of 
these forms, especially the Hebrew, instead of the diverting translations into 
German, would have been highly profitable. This, however, has been done with 
a reserve that caricatures the promise. Does the stem aabaru, p. 9, not corre- 
spond to *"Of7 , and is not the root t a t a p u given under this word as a 

— T 

synonym, the same root which occurs in JTiDDiLD > Aram. {<£)DiD ? Have 

t t : 

the following forms on pp. 7-9, not to speak of others, no corresponding forms 
"in the sister idioms"? ebru (2), abru (1), aibusu, ebru (3), abnu, 
a b a 1 u (1), a 1 b 1 u (2), aibulu, ubanu, (according to the derivation preferred)? 
Why explain almattu (3), " widow=vidua," and leave out JlJID^N ? 

T T : ~ 

4. The work gives evidence on almost every page of inaccuracies and scorn 
of scientific principles. The first sentence in the book is a blunder. The student 
is informed that the Assyrian {< represents seven gutturals, two of which are the 
labial waw and the palatal yodh! If we look now at the first word, A 1 1. we ask 

A 

(a) Why it is not written A ? (b) Why, when it is defined " ah ! " it were not 
better to translate it so in the appended example ? The translation given does 
not represent the Assyrian (though, see also ZB. and DW.), and is decidedly un- 
English, (c) Why in this example sunuhat (sighs, cf. HtlJW) is translated 
"is filled" (=tumtalli or malat)? (d) Why kabitti is written ka<- 
bit-ti? (e) What new light has the author obtained on the text that he 
should prefer kabitti to kabittasu, as read by Zimmern BS. p. 10 and 
Delitzsch AW. p. 218 ? IV R 2 p. 29 certainly furnishes none. The last two lines 
of the Rev. were like those of the Obv. doubtlessly spoken by the priest. The 
last line certainly was, as is clear from the non-Semitic IS-BI and the Assyrian 
i-bak-ki. Turning to p. 2 to a-u, we are told that it is written ja-u, 
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H. 33, 785. But the j a - u there is an adverb and synonym of j a - n u (with 
which it is equated) = where = |J$ . Beference is made to IV" R. 68, 11 + 16 
forthepl. a-a-u-te. The sentence (1.16) reads aute dibbeya Sa akka- 
bakdni ina muhhi la taziziini (=tanzizuni) = What (are) my words 
which I have spoken to thee whereon thou hast not relied? aute dibbeya 
cannot mean " what words." The word does not occur in 1. 11. The citation of 
NE. 43, 42 f. without an accompanying interrogation was, to say the least, ven- 
turesome. It is quite impossible to decide from the fragmentary lines a - a - ii 

ha mi ra ana da-ris, and a-a-ii al la ki i-lu-ii what 

the force of the word is, much less to translate it " what has become of ? " 

5. Principles seem to have been utterly ignored in indicating the length 
of the vowels. The a of abu is certainly long, and not short as given, as 
examples like a-a-bu, ab-bu show and as the derivation (f"OK)> if correct, 
would suggest. The pi. is abe, not "abe," though two lines below we read 
abesu, and again abeia followed by "Sarrani." Under abua we read pi. 
abuti, c. st. abut. So abubu for abubu , abubanis for abubanis, 
abul-lati (sic!) for abiilati. ( Why the - i a after the ME§ ? ) Why read 
abulati ? The word is construed as a feminine, but this does not prove that 
the pi. ending is "ati." The citation(s) should have been given for the form, 
as the common reading is abulle. Under "ubanu" (for ubanu), we read 
side by side "ubane," "ubanat," "hursane," "sade." So "eibnru" 3, 
but note "eburu," "abalu," and "abalu," "abkulu" and "abkulu," 
"absanu" and "ab-sa-na." These are not selected pages, and it is, there- 
fore, sufficient to add : Ex his disce omnia ! 

6. Instead of the symbols Q, I, Q to , ST, etc., it would have been much 
better had the author accepted the common notation I.,, II.!, I.,, HI.,, etc. 
And to what purpose are the devices, so generally ignored in Assyrian works 
and by Assyriologists, of representing |"J 2 by X (x) and \f by c introduced here ? 
Such things are too petty for notice, were it not that they serve only to confuse 
the student, and represent a local striving after novas res. 

7. What advantage is gained by disfiguring the pages with the mathematical 
signs ■>, «>, the first of which ordinarily denotes "greater than," the second 
the difference undetermined between two quantities ? The use of the latter is 
not explained in the List of Abbreviations. The simple contraction "fr." or 
the usual " = " for the former and the omission of the latter would have been 
preferable. Symbols have their place, when they have a special use and excel 
in clearness or brevity the ordinary contractions, not otherwise. 

8. Occasionally the author reverses the order " Ass.-Eng.-Germ." and gives the 
Germ, the preference. Cf. p. 7, col. 1, under ubbulu , 1. " ob magere Getreide 
wachst, whether poor grain will thrive;" Col. II., 1.4, "er nahm weg, he took 
away," and p. 11, under absenu, "Korn in Aehren" is left untranslated; 
" die Weltgegenden," ibid., col. 1, 1. 5, likewise. Not infrequently the transla- 
tions from German into English are ambiguous and infelicitous, e. g., "Rain- 
gushes " from Regengiisse, p. 3, " To make half the royal cap," from die Konig- 
miitze zu halften, s. agu 2. p. 20, " gathered blood " from geronnenes Blut. 

9. Wherever the plurs. of nouns or adjectives occur, they should have been 
placed immediately after the singular. The author's arrangement leaves the 
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student uninformed until he has read the most, if not all, that is given on the 
word. The verb-stems likewise should have been indicated more clearly than 
they are. If the common notation had been employed and projected beyond the 
edge of the column, a much more serviceable book would have been the result. 

10. The criticism made by Professor Sayce on the lack of discrimination 
between Sumerian and Assyrian is a just one. No suggestion is made anywhere 
that such words as agubbu (a + gub), igegallu (ige-gal), edamukku 
(a+damug), etc., were not originally pure Semitic. Enough said. 

I have not attempted a thorough examination of the work. I say nothing 
whatever about the etymologies or the definitions, nor about the typographical 
errors of which there are too many. "What I have said is wholly without preju- 
dice, but not without a very strong conviction that this book will not satisfy our 
needs unless it be reconstructed on wholly different principles and executed with 
greater care. And we would most heartily recommend the author and publisher 
to take this suggestion into their consideration. 

Jambs A. Craig. 

University of Michigan, Dec. 26th. 

Since writing the above, I have been informed that Part I. was withdrawn, 
soon after its appearance in America, on account of the numerous mistakes 
to which the author's attention was directed. Within a week a new edition of 
Part I. has appeared with the following explanation : " Owing to the great dis- 
tance between Leipzic(!) and Chicago, the author could read only one proof of the 
greater portion of Part I. This has caused a number of irregularities in the 
marking of quantities, etc. Part I. has therefore been printed again." 

April 10th, 1895. J. A. C. 



